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ENFORCEMENT OF LABOR LEGISLATION IN MASSACHUSETTS 


By 


MAry E. MEEHAN, ACTING COMMISSIONER 
MASSACHUSETTS DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY 


The laws of Massachusetts restrict 
the employment of women and children in in- 
dustrial and mercantile establishments. They 
provide for the regulation and safeguarding 
of hazardous machinery to protect employees 
against bodily injuries and poisonous vapors, 
usts, and gases. Rules and regulations are 
issued concerning proper temperatures’ and 
adequate lighting in working places, pure 
drinking water, and suitable toilet and 
washing facilities for all employees. Build- 
ing operations are made less dangerous by 
provisions for safe scaffolding and proper 
working platforms, and by various’ other 
ty requirements established for the pro- 
tection of workers in this hazardous trade. 


METHODS OF ENFORCEMENT 


These and other labor laws are of 
real benefit to workers and to industry only 
to the extent to which they are systemati- 
cally enforced by the authorities charged 
with this responsibility. In Massachusetts 
the Department of Labor and Industries is 
responsible for the enforcement of the State 
labor laws. Regular inspections of all in- 
dustrial and mercantile establishments sub- 
ject to the labor laws of the State are made 
by the Department staff of 40 inspectors. 
leven inspectors are well trained in prob- 
ms of industrial health and safety. Each 
the eight men who are charged with the 
enforcement of building regulations has had 
long experience in the various crafts of 
the building industry. The remaining 21 


inspectors have been taken from the leading 
industries of the State and possess’ the 
practical experience and training which 
qualifies them to deal with the technical 
questions confronting them in the course of 
their daily inspections. 


WORK OF INSPECTION STAFF 


The inspection staff of any labor de- 
partment must necessarily be selected with 
the greatest care. The enforcement of safe- 
ty regulations in industries where the tech- 
nical processes are intricate and in which 
the dangers to workers are difficult to de- 
tect requires an especially responsible, 
intelligent, and trained staff. 


Each inspection or enforcement offi- 
cer is assigned to a district, usually an 
industrial center where the major problems 
he has to face lie within the scope of 
his specialized experience. Inspections are 
made at regular intervals, but often visits 
are timed to meet special conditions which 
prevail in the particular trade or industry. 
Thus, night or early morning inspections are 
frequently undertaken in such establishments 
as laundries, which operate all night curing 
certain periods of the week. 


During 1934 a total of 47,700 in- 
spections were made of the various indus- 
tries in Massachusetts. Failure to comply 
with the existing law and regulations re- 
sults in prosecution, if the case warrants 








other cases order 
issued by the Department of Labor and 
tries calling attention to the 
and requesting immediate compliance. 
imately 16,000 orders of this 
sued and complied with during 
these, 5,700 were directly with 
the health and safety of employees. The 
largest number of (2,676) dealt with 
the safeguarding of machinery, providing for 
of 
venti- 


such action. In 


is 
Indus- 
violations 


an 


Approx- 
is- 
Of 


kind were 
the 
concerned 


year. 


orders 


and 
556 
dust removal, 
The 1,238 orders 


industry 


free passageways the protection 
to 
and pure 


issued 


un- 


guarded openings; pertained 


lation, humidity, 
drinking 
the building 
the 


connection witt 


water. in 


covered such matters 
of 


the use of electricity, 


as installation safety devices. in 
pro- 
tection to employees working below scaffolds 
or around floor openings, and the removal of 


fumes created by the use of heating appli- 


ances. 


PREVENTION OF ACCIDENTS 


of 
pational diseases to workers constitutes one 
of of 
setts Department of Labor and 


The prevention injuries and occu- 


the leading objectives the Massachu- 
Industries. A 
successful approach to this problem 
sible only through 
how and 
is 
Safety. 

injuries 


is pos- 
a practical knowledge of 
where these accidents occur. This 
of of Industrial 
There were typical industrial 
1934 -- 553 
Of these, 
machinery caused 


the Division 
615 
in 


the work 


investigated 
62 


injuries 


to men and to women. 78 were 
death cases. Contact with 
440 of the total number of accidents 
tigated. the accidents 
the textile 


speeder 


inves- 


Among occurring in 


industry were those’ injuring 


tenders, card tenders, spinners, 


dyers, weavers, picker and winder machine 


operators; in furniture factories, power- 


Saw operators, millmen, and molding-machine 


operators were involved; and in 


smelters, 


foundries, 
workers, and 
also occurred 


machinists, iron 


welders were hurt. Accidents 
and other indus- 
each investigation 


inspection officers attempt to determine 


in paper mills, tanneries, 


trial establishments. In 


the 


of 
information 
currence. 


the cause the injury and to utilize 


for the of 


thi. 
walas 


prevention its re. 


PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL DISEASES 


During 1934 the 
made investigations 
disease cases, 25 
matitis accounted for 182 
of 
poisoning caused 


inspection staff als, 
of 265 
of which were fatal. 

of the total 
investigated. 
29 

soning was responsible 


industria) 
Der- 
nur- 
ber cases Gas 
while lead poi- 
Others 
anthrax, 


cases, 
in 16 cases. 
included silicosis, industrial 


benzol poisoning. In each instance the work- 
of employees affected by the dis- 
ease investigated, 
suggestions 


prevent recurrence. 


ing place 
and, 
orders 


was 


were made or issued t 


investigating industrial 

only serves t 
to conserve the 
workers and workin 
it also brings to the Department 


The work of 
accidents and diseases 
enforce the designed 
health and 
places, but 
of Labor and 


not 
laws 
safety of 


a wealth of practi- 
utilized for the 
indus- 


Industries 
cal information which is 
further protection of the workers and 
of the State. 
spectors offer valuable suggestions 
ployers for the safety of opera- 
tions and reducing the costly accident toll 
in their plants. The data collected by the 
Massachusetts Department of Labor and Indus- 


inspections serve at 


tries Experienced field in- 


to en- 


increasing 


tries in its many plant 


an educational medium for both employers an 


workers. Reports describing the cost of ac- 


cidents and diseases and suggesting ways ant 


means for their prevention are frequent]; 


prepared in simple bulletins. 
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CORRECTION 


The September 1935 issue of the Labor In- 


formation Bulletin contains on page 2 a statement 


to the effect that nine States passed old-age 
pension laws in 1935. Kansas was included among 
these States. This was in error. Kansas did not 


enact an old-age pension law in 1935. 
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MINIMUM - WAGE LEGISLATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


By 


Louise STITT 


WOMEN’S Bureau, U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The importance of minimum-wage legis- 


ion as a means of securing a living wage 
minors has been clearly demon- 
by 


mMaxi- 


women and 
by 
operation 


recent 
of 

provisions 
who 


ated State experience and 
the minimum-wage and 
of the N.R.A. 


employed in sweated, 


“nour coces. 


were 
-paid and long-hour industries received 
A State-wide sur- 


that 


increases in wages. 
f 20 industries 
of 
of 


percent as a 


in Michigan showed 


the majority these industries average 
kl) 


m 20 to 40 


earnings the women employed rose 


a” 3 
York 


result of N. 


es. Inside woman workers in the New 
weekly 
60 


Pennsylvania, 


industry received wage in- 
ases ranging from 30 
in Ohio, 
disclosed 
of 
employed as 


State minimum-wage laws or the N.R 


to percent. In- 


tigations and 


er States similar improved 


ndards in hours work and earnings of 


en and minors a result 


her 
The minimum- 


islation 


towards 
of 
of the depression 


movement 


as a method combating th 
astating effects 
already gained headway at 
of the N.R.A. 
minimum-wage in 
of 


These States 


en's wages had 
time of 
States 


, bringing 


the enactment 
laws 
States 


passed 
the 
laws up to 16. 


total number 


ing such are: 


Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, 
Minnesota, New 


North 


ifornia, 
sachusetts, Hampshire, 
Jersey, New York, 
gon, South Dakota, 


consin. 


Oh j 
Wha 


Dakota, 


Utah, Washington, nd 


minimum-wage laws 
to minors of 
The Minnesota law is effect 
South Dakota the law 
only and girls. The laws of 
seven States which enacted minimum-wage 
in 1933 cover all 


most States the 


to 


In 
applicable women and 
h sexes. in 
minors. In 
women 


islation occupations, 


except domestic servants and agricultural 


labor. 
cludes domestic workers. 


Wisconsin is the only State which in- 


Agricultural work- 


ers are excluded in all States. New Jersey 


also excludes hotel employees. 


With the exception of Utah, the mini- 
2 


mum-wage laws passed in 1933 are essentially 


the same. They are patterned on a standard 


bill advocated by the National Consumers’ 
League. These laws provide that when a sub- 
Stantial number of women or minors in any 


"oppressive and un- 
by 
of 

and 


occupation are receiving 


reasonable wages" a wage board appointed 


the industrial commissioner and composed 
employees, 

recommend 
by these 
hearings the 
order 
it to 


order 


representatives of employers, 
the 


fair wages 


public shall determine and 


for services rencered 


employees. Following public 


industrial commissioner may issue an 


to the industry concerned directing 


put these wages into effect. Such an 


is called directory, as it provides no other 


penalty for noncompliance than adverse news- 
paper After 
of time, the 


er may make the wages set 


publicity. a specified period 


industrial commission- 
by 
in which case noncompliance is 


however, 
the board 
datory, 


ishable by a fine or imprisonment. 


Substantial progress has been made in 


setting minimum-wage rates in a number of 


industries. New York led the way with a 


directory order, which was later made manda- 


in the laundry industry. Ohio has man- 


the 


tory, 


datory minimum-wage rates in laundry and 
Directory 
for the 


industry and 


cleaning and cdyeing industries. 


orders have been issued in Illinois 


macaroni, spaghetti, and noodle 


for laundries and beauty parlors; in New 
Hampshire for the laundry industry; and in 
Connecticut for the lace homework indus- 
try. California, North Dakota, Oregon, and 
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Wisconsin, the older minimum-wage States, 
have also issued orders affecting several 
industries. 


As a result of these minimum-wage 
orders, weekly earnings of woman workers em- 
ployed in laundries in New York City have 
risen from an average of $10.75 for 45 hours 
of work to $12.55 for 41 hours of work. Out- 
Side of greater New York weekly wages of 
womar laundry workers have advanced from 
$9.80 for 428 hours to $10.95 for 3€ hours 
of work. In New Hampshire earnings of women 
in commercial laundries have advanced from 


$10.20 per week to $11.35, and in Ohio from 


n 


$8.80 to $10.6C per week. 
Most of the minimum-wage orders in 
the several States apply to industries em- 


ploying large numbers of women and minors at 
very low wages. All available evidence 


points to real gains in raising the wages o! 
these lowest-paid wage earners. There ha: 
been no tendency for such minimum rates 
become maximum wages. 


With the N.R.A. no longer in exist- 
ence, the States are faced with the ful. 
responsibility of maintaining these gains 
If the standards established under the code: 
are to be fully safeguarded, it is imperae: 
tive that the 32 States which have no mini- 
mum-wage legislation enact such laws for th 
protection of their workers. Exper ienct 
under the N.R.A. has also shown the need 0: 
establishing legal minimum rates for men 4 
well as for women. In this way it will b 
possible to establish a minimum level belo 
which no wage will be permitted to fall ant 
thus secure the greatest protection for al. 


wage earners. 
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} ly about 300,000 miners employed in 


a * tracts 


Wace AGREEMENT IN THE BITUMINOUS-COAL MINING INDUSTRY 


Approximately 400,000 bituminous-coal 

miners received wage of about 10 
percent under the of an agreement 
signed by the United Mine Workers of America 

| and the bituminous-coal operators of the Ap- 
The agreement went into ef- 
1935. 


increases 
terms 


palachian area. 
fect on October l, It involves direct- 
the bi- 
Maryland, 


fields of Pennsylvania, 


West Virginia, 


tuminous 
Tennessee, Kentucky, 
additional 100,000 

affected in 


Virginia, 
Ohic, and Michigan. An 


workers are indirectly other 


coal-producing areas where local contracts 
} +} are based upon the Appalachian settlement. 
This agreement, effective until April l, 


1937, continues the long series of wage con- 


in the bituminous-coal industry which 
have been negotiated through collective bar- 


gaining since 1898. 


TERMS OF THE WAGE AGREEMENT 


Under the new agreement pick miners 
and hand loaders 
Ohio, and certain districts of West Virginia 
for mining a ton (2,000 
the 80-cent 


the bituminous 


in western Pennsylvania, 


receive 89 cents 
pounds) of coal, as compared to 
rate established by code of 


the N.R.A. Miners in Virginia, Tennessee, 
nd those sections of West Virginia and Ken- 
the south- 
area likewise receive a 9- 


over their former’ tonnage 


tucky which are also included in 
ern Appalachian 
cent increase 
rates. 

Workers 


operating mechanical loading 


and conveyor devices receive an increase of 
7 cents a day. A 10 percent 


granted for yardage and deadwork, and all 


increase is 


other employees paid on a daily or monthly 


asis receive an increase of 50 cents a day. 
Basic daily rates are increased from $5 to 
in the northern Appalachian fields and 
rom $4.60 to $§.10 


nous districts. 


in the southern bitumi- 


In addition to 
schedules for 


establishing wage 
the various 
and the different types of 


Mining operations the agreement -- 


mining districts 


work involved in 


5-day week. 
the miners the right to 
their own 


1. Continues the 7-hour, 

2. Assures to 
have checkers and weighers of 
choosing. 

3. Forbids 
under 17 years of age 
hazardous outside occupations. 

4. Establishes committees and a 


procedure for peaceable adjustment of griev- 


the employment of children 


inside a mine or in 
mine 


ances. 

5. Provides for the recognition of, and 
the proper remuneration of workers for, in- 
creased productivity due to the use of new 


machinery. 


THE BITUMINOUS COAL CONSERVATION ACT 


The wage agreement between the United 
Mine Workers and the bituminous-coal employ- 
ers clears the way for the economic recon- 
struction of the industry as provided in the 


Bituminous Coal Conservation Act passed by 
Congress this year. For a number of years 
this industry has been subjected to violent 
price wars, serious fluctuations in produc- 
tion and employment, and steadily declining 
wages. 


In accordance with the provisions of 
the Bituminous Coal Conservation Act of 1935, 
the President 
National Bituminous Coal 
ing of Charles S. Hosford, 
George E. Acret, Walter H. 
Smith, and Percy Tetlow. 


appointed on September 20 a 
Commission consist- 
Ife, chairman, 
Maloney, Cs Ba 
This commission is 


authorized to formulate a code of fair com- 


petitive trade practices for the bituminous- 
coal industry. 
For the purpose of carrying out the 


law the country is divided into 23 districts 


In each district the administration of the 


a 
n” 


bituminous-coal code is placed in the har 


rot 


of a board of 2 to 16 members select 


io 
o 
< 


a 
Oo 
Ke 


e 
the coal producers, and 1 member selecte 

f its 
or at the direction of the Bitu- 
minous Coal Commission, 


mum prices for the 


the employees. A district board may o 
own accord, 
establish such mini- 
different grades of coal 


as it deems necessary in order to maintain 
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MINERS AT WORK WITH A COAL-CUTTING MACHINE 


the wages, maximur hours, and other working CONOMIC BACKGROUND OF BI TUM!INOUS—COAL MINING 
- 
conditions established in the industr , — ‘ cis 
a In 1923 more than 700,000 miner tur 
In order to assure compliance witt , : : : : 
‘ worked in the bituminous-coal fields. I: nes 
the coal code the act imposes on all oal . 
1933 the average number of coal miners, ac- ap, 
producers in the country a tax of 15 percent Fa ; . : 7 
: a - ; cording to the U. S. Bureau of Mines, de- 
of the sale price of the coal. However, any om é 
: . , clined to 419,000. Output over this perio 
coal producer who complies with the provi- 4 eae my ee 
- ait P decreased from 565 million tons in 1923 t 
sions of the code is entitled to a rebate o e ’ aa Ma 
9 q - 334 million tons in 1933. It rose to 5x 
O percent of the tax. c : ; i 
, és s ce million tons in 1934, and for the first 
in general, the Bituminous Coal Con- ‘ . 
, months of 1935 output was slightly higher 
servation Act provides for: 2 
ves than for the similar period of 1934. seas 
1. The economic operation of mines, 
. . coa 
with a view to conserving the national coal . 
: ‘ . averse 
resources. Hourly and Weekly Earnings. The sev-| 
: a J : . the 
2. The safe operation of mines for the eral wage studies made by the Bureau oi a 
, ; is é . @: 
purpose of minimizing working hazards. Labor Statistics of bituminous-coal mining . 
| days 
3. The rehabilitation of mine workers reveal a continuous decrease in average E 
1 . ; : : amo 
displaced from employment, and the relief of earnings of miners from 1924 to 1933. For s 
mine workers partially employed. the industry as a whole earnings per hour ~ 
4. The possibility of lowering distri- averaged 79 cents in 1924, 66 cents in 1929 
bution costs for the benefit of consumers. and 41 cents in 1933. . 





* For a description of the labor provisions of the act see Labor Information Bulletin for September 1995, p. 5: 
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COAL MINED BY PICK OPERATORS AND LOADED ON CONVEYOR 


Pick miners 


and machine cutters con- 
stitute the two principal occupations in bi- 
tuminous-coal mining. Average weekly earn- 
ngs in 1924 and 1933 for these groups, whic 


are usually paid on a tonnage basis, were: 
PERCENTAGE 
CUPATION 1924 1933 DECREASE 

Machine cutters $42.40 $19.25 54.6 
Pick miners 26.55 10. 45 60.5 

Days Worked Per Year. Because of 
seasonal and other conditions peculiar to 
coal mining the workers in the industry 
averaged 185 working days per year during 
the 10 years between 1924 and 1933, or about 
60 percent of the possible number of working 
days. In 1929 the number of days worked 
amounted to 219, or approximately 73 percent 
of the possible working time. 

Anouval Earnings. The annual income 


o 


machine cutters and pick miners declined 


sharply from 1924 
miners worked 
1924, 


the 


or 
as compared to 
10-year period the annua 


machine cutters decreased 04 


those of pick miners 46 percent. 
1924 mac 
$9.65 and $1,64C 
miners averaged $6.25 
In 1933 
$5.30 per day and 
$3. 


In 
per day 
per day 
machine 
$é85 
Os 


year. 
per 
miners earned per day 
year. 

Productivity. 


Labor Daily 


output of mine workers has increased stead- 
ily. Production per man employed in 1930 
averaged 5.06 tons per day, as compared to 
3.46 tons in 1910. This is an increase of 
46 percent. Output per man per year has 
risen from 75] tons in 1910 to 948 tons in 
1930. 








The greatest single factor accounting 
for the increased productivity of mine labor 
has been the introduction of power equipment 
in mine operations, such as machine cutters, 
for short holes, 


power drills electrically 


operated pumps, power-driven steam shovels, 
mechanized 
1910, 42 out of every 100 tons of coal mined 
were cut by 1930, 77s 
of every 100 tons were mined in this manner. 


and loaders and conveyors. In 


machine; in out 





x<O 


During this interval the average annual out- 


put for each machine rose 94 percent, fron 


13,100 tons to 25,500 tons. 
other factors 
productivity have been 


the 
greater 


Among important 
leading to 
improved methods of management and personne] 
relations, 
productive and 
least efficient mines. 


mines, abandonment of the 





TYPES OF EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN INDUSTRY 


Out of 1,000 establishments in 


manufacturing 


every 
and nonmanufacturing' indus- 
by the of 
with their workers 
195 through 
employee-representation 


tries recently surveyed Bureau 


Labor Statistics 765 deal 


individual basis, trade 
34 


or 


on an 


unions, through 


plans and 6 partly 
through trade 


employee-representation 


company unions, 


partly through 


or 


unions and 


plans company 
unions. 


tt 


Under the 


"employee-representa- 


" 


term 


tion plan" or “company unior are included 


that type of 
ously known 


plant labor organization vari- 


as industrial association, in- 


dustrial democracy, works council, good-will 


DISTRIBUTION 


90 of 


retail trade deal 


More than percent the estab- 


lishments in wholesale and 
with 


the manufacturing 


their employees individually. Among 


industries the nonferrous 


metals and the lumber groups have the larg- 
est percentage (86.1) of plants dealing with 
their workers on an individual basis. Other 
industries with large percentages of estab- 
lishments dealing with their workers indi- 
vidually are: 
Percent 
Chemical products 84.8 
Machinery manufacturing 83.8 
Iron and steel ... . 77.1 
Foodstuffs ...+«e 76.1 


employee-represen- 
etc. 
which deal 


plan, industrial council, 
tation plan, 
The 
workers 
42.5 percent of the total number of 
workers covered by the study. Those which 


deal through trade unions employed 30.2 per- 


company union, 
with 
em- 


establishments 


their on an individual basis 


ployed 


cent, and those which deal through employee- 
representation plans or company unions 19.9 
percent. The remaining 7.4 percent of the 
workers were employed in establishments 
which deal with their employees partly 
through trade unions and partly through 
employee-representation plans or company 


unions. 


OF ESTABLISHMENTS ON THE BASIS OF LABOR RELATIONS WITH THEIR EMPLOYEES 





intensive development of the more! 


The largest percentage of Plants 
(55.1) which deal with their workers through 
trade unions was found in the wearing- 


apparel division of the textile group of in- 


dustries. Slightly more than one-half of 


the establishments in mining and more than 
one-quarter of the establishments in public 
utilities also deal with their employees 


through trade-union 
with through 
found of the plants 
nondurable-goods 


organizations. 
employees trade unions 
50 
miscellaneous 
37.4 


percent 


were 

the 
industries, 
paper and printing, 35.4 
in cigars, 26.3 percent in the 
and glass group. 


in percent in 
percent in 
and 


stone, clay, 
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METHOD OF DEALING WITH EMPLOYEES IN ESTABLISHMENTS OF DIFFERENT SIZES 
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The largest percentage (11.8) of es- 


tablishments which deal with their employees 


through company unions was revealed in the 
miscellaneous manufactures. This form of 
relations with employees prevailed in 11.3 


percent of the establishments in transporta- 


DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYEES COVERED BY THE 


of every 100 workers 
in wholesale trade and 73 
in retail trade were employed 
with their 

Nearly three-quarters of 
cigar workers were also 
type of employer-employee 


Ninety-four out 
out of every 100 
establish- 
workers 


in 


ments which deal on an 
individual basis. 
the lumber and 
covered by this 
relations. 
The 


with employees applied 


of 
out 


method 
to 87 


trade-union dealing 


of every 


LABOR RELATIONS 


Of the 
employing fewer 


small 

than 
percent deal with their employees 
dividual basis, 14.3 percent 
unions, than 1 


very plants 


| Ta) 
wv 


covered, 
85 
an in- 


each workers, 

on 
through trade 
less percent 


and through 


company unions. 


In average-size plants, with from 500 
to 999 employees, 39.8 percent have labor 
relations with individual workers, 
through trade unions, 16.9 
through company and 5.6 
and 


37.7 per- 
cent percent 
unions, percent 
trade 


through company unions. 


partly through unions partly 


Of 
ploying 


the 
5,000 


very large plants, those em- 


or more workers, 8&8 percent 


tion equipment, in 10 percent of the rubber- 
product plants, and percent of 
which manufacture chemical products, 
Seven percent of the establishments in pub- 
lic utilities also used the 
method of dealing with their employees. 


in 9.3 the 


plants 


company-union 


DIFFERENT METHODS OF LABOR RELATIONS 


100 workers employed in the mining industry, 
Relations with trade also affected 
more than one-third of the workers in stone, 
an¢ glass, public utilities, leather 
products, paper and printing, and cigars. 
The company-union method of dealing 
with employees covered more than one-third 
of the workers miscellaneous industries, 
chemical products, iron and steel, transpor- 
tation equipment, and machinery manufacturing 


unions 


clay, 


in 


IN ESTABLISHMENTS OF DIFFERENT SIZE 


individual relations with their employ- 
16 percent deal through trade unions, 
48 percent through company unions, and 28 
percent partly through trade unions 
partly through company unions. 


have 
ees, 


and 


Over two-thirds of the workers in es- 
tablishments handling labor relations 
individual basis are employed in plants with 
fewer than 500 workers. Nearly two-thirds 
of the workers establishments which have 
dealings with trade unions are employed in 
plants with from 200 to 2,500 workers. Sev- 
enty percent of in establish- 
ments dealing through company unions are en- 
ployed in plants with 1,000 or more workers. 


on an 


in 


the workers 


GROWTH OF COMPANY UNIONS 


April 1935 
found in 593 establishments, 
the 14,725 establishments studied by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. These establish- 
ments employed 20 percent of all the workers 
covered by the survey. In addition, 7.5 per- 
cent of the workers studied were employed in 
plants having dealings through toth 
unions and company unions. 
Nearly two-thirds 

in existence 


In company unions’ were 


or 4 percent of 


trade 


of all the company 


unions in April 1935 had been 


organized since 1933; that is, after the es- 
tablishment of the N.R.A. These establish- 
ments employed 57.7 percent of all the work- 
ers covered by this type of employer-employ- 
ee relationship. The largest group 
(13.7 percent, covering 24.5 percent of the 
workers) was organized during the World War, 
between 1915 and 1919. Two percent of the 
company unions, covering 1.3 percent of the 
employees, were formed before 1915, 
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FFFECT OF THE DEPRESSION ON THE WEIGHT OF CHILDREN OF DIFFERENT INCOME GROUPS 


Children between 6 and 10 years of 
age in wage-earning families whose standard 
of living has been markedly lowered during 
the depression fail by approximately 2 per- 
cent to reach the normal weight for their 
age. 

In 1928 children in these families 


study. 
divided 
The first 


of the families included in the 
The families 


into three economic classes. 


studied were 
group 
those families whose status 
the 


Their annual 


was composed of 
had not markedly changed during 
from 1928 through 1933. 
when divided among all 


period 
income, 
members of the family, 


equaled at least $250 for each person. 












































showed very nearly the same relative weight 
as other children from families on the same The second group included those fami- 
economic level. Their weight was consider- lies which had stayed relatively poor during 
ably greater than that of chilaren in fami- the entire period. Their income averaged 
lies of lower less than $250 per 
economic status. person per year. 
In 1933, how- The third group 
ae. ce eek RELATIVE WEIGHT OF BOYS AND GIRLS was made up of 
of children in 6-10 YEARS OF AGE those families 
families whose 10 ua T T T 110 which had suf- 
standard of liv- 06) 108 fered . change in 
ing was lowered economic status. 
~ . 
«Igo he vatagagetsen & 06 |- IN COMFORTABLE FAMILIES 06% en gaap lls: 
had fallen con- N we 4, g dropred during 
siderably below Sa a ES the depression 
the weight of S from more than 
children in fami- a WZ} »-/N DEPRESSION - POOR FAMILIES 42 $250 per person 
lies which had = NORMAL iM to less than $250. 
remained comfort- & 00 rrr se VM Approximately 15 
able. Their weight N a S out of every 10C 
was only slightly ¢ 96 \\. IN POOR FAMILIES 1 We children studied 
higher than that 96+ 4 96 belong to the 
of children from first class, 40 
families whose wl . 1 94 to the second 
economic status ” (LE-29 WEIH, Lao Bag OE GHB class, and slight- 
was low before ly less than half 
and during the to the third 
depression. group, designated as the "depression poor." 


This information was obtained by the 
Public Health Service. In all, 10,000 
chings were made of §,400 school children 
of more or less 
The 
of approximately 1,000 


Cleveland, 


between the ages of 6 and 14 
t working class urban 


oni p | 
typical 


families. 


sample was made up 


families each from Birmingham, 
Greenville, S. C., Pittsburgh, and Syracuse. 
Public-school health records for the school 
years from 1926 through 1933 were used to 


obtain the weight of the children in each 


The decline in the relative weight 
of children in families which have become 
poor during the depression was undoubtedly 


inadequate clothing 
of proper medical 
suffered in the 


caused by malnutrition, 


and housing, and the lack 
care which these families 
of adjusting themselves to a lower 
standard of living. By affecting the health 
the cepression thus proved a 
not to the present but 


also to the future generation. 


process 


of children 


serious menace only 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SEPTEMBER 1935 


350,000 
of manufacturing and 


Approximately workers were 
added to the pay rolls 
nonmanufacturing industries during the month 
of September. Estimated weekly pay rolls 
during this month were more than $12,000,000 
The major increases 


greater than in August. 


in employment and pay rolls occurred in man- 
ufacturing industries retail trade, 
Substantial advances were also registered ir 
bituminous coal, private 


and wholesale trade, 


and in 


anthracite and 


building construction, 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


in manufacturing 
€,859,000 
This is 


Estimated employment 
increased from in 
7,004,000 in September. 
of 145,000. The wage 
income of factory workers increased by 
$5,191,000, from approximately $141,600,000 


in August to $146,800,000 


industries 
August to 
weekly 


an increase 


in September. 


The larger increases in employment 
were mainly seasonal in character. Indus- 
tries with more than a 10 percent increase 
in employment were: 

Percent 
Cotton-seed production 44.5 
Confectionery 26.0 
Canning and preserving 20.7 
Renee « as «8 ee 19.2 
Pertisisger «. « s 6 ee 18.& 
eo ae ae 16.1 
Jewmeiryg « «© * @ * 14.4 
The most pronounced declines in em- 


ployment during the month were also largely 


The decline in the automobile in- 
dustry was due shutdowns for 
and changes models. Industries with 


more than employ- 


seasonal. 
to inventories 
to in 
a 3 percent reduction in 


ment were: 


Percent 
BOG GFOOM « + 2 *@ 4 «i 
Automobiles .... 3347 
Marble and granite. 6.0 
Beverages 4.0 
Cane sugar refining 3.8 
Cement 3.6 


EMPLOYMENT 
Employment in the durable-goods in- 
dustries in September increased by 30,100 


Employment advance¢ 
14, 700 
in nonferrous metals, 

These increases 
to offset the re- 
transportation equip- 
and 30 


from the previous month. 
by 33,300 
in lumber, 
12,800 in 
were more than sufficient 
duction of 43,400 in 
900 
in stone, 


in machinery manufacturing, 
13,900 
and 


and 


iron steel. 


in railroad repair shops, 
clay, and glass. 

the nondurable-goods industries 
employment increased by 114,900. Leather 
products was the only group among these in- 


ment, 


In 


dustries with fewer workers employed in 
September than in the previous month. Ir 
this industry employment declined by 3,600, 


In the other nondurable-goods groups of in- 


dustries employment advanced by -- 


48,900 in 
45,300 
9,300 
6, 400 
2,700 in 
1,400 in 
4,500 


textiles 
foodstuffs 
chemicals 

paper and printing 
rubber products 


in 
in 
in 


tobacco 
in unclassified industries 

Compared with September a year ago 
estimated factory employment this September 
increased by 644,000. The durable-goods 
group added 296,300 workers to its pay rolls 
and the nondurable-goods industries 347,700 
workers. 

With the exception of railroad repair 
shops, 14,900 fewer workers 
this September than a year ago, all durable- 
goods groups registered increased employment 
The gains ranged from 9,000 in transporta- 
tion equipment to 74,700 in iron and steel. 

In the nondurable-goods industries 
foodstuffs employed 70,200 and tobacco prod- 
ucts 8,000 fewer workers this September thar 


in September 1934, These reductions were¢ 


which employed 





large 





nm man- 
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rivate 
rade. 
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s, and 
rreases 
he re- 
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ind 300 
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,eather 
:se in- 
fed = in 
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3,600, 
of in- 
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Ir ago, 
tember 
b= goods 
y rolls 
847,700 


repair 


yvorkers| 


irable- 
loyment 
sporta- 
steel. 
istries 
> prod- 
br than 
$0 Cwere 


more than offset by 
textiles, 10,700 in leather, 
and printing, 6,800 in 
rubber, and 25,400 


9,600 


chemicals, 
in the unclassified group. 


increases of 371,500 in 


in paper 
1,990 in 


ste 


& year ago. 
$474,000 
$5,376,900 


from 


Of the nondurable-goods 


The increases varied 
in railroad repair 
in iron and steel. 


in amount 
shops to 


industries, 

















PAY ROLLS foodstuffs and tobacco products reported 
slightly smaller weekly pay rolls this Sep- 
The weekly wage income of factory tember, as compared with September 1934. The 
workers in September 1935 was $28,700,000 reductions were estimated at $668,000 in 
[ ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
| SEPTEMBER 4935, AUGUST 1935, and SEPTEMBER 1934 
a NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED AMOUNT OF WEEKLY PAY ROLL 
1NOUSTRY SE PTEMBER AUGUST SEPTEMBER SEPTEMBER SEPTEMBER SEPTEMBER 
1935* 1935% 1934 1935* 1935% 1934 
i Spetvies 4s ss 4 3 -17,004,200 |6,859,200/6,360,200 |$146, 787,000 |$ 141,596,000 |$118,089,000 
| Durable-goods groups: 3,086,000 | 3,055,900| 2,789,700 68,935,000 67,106,000 51,806,000 
| Iron and steel ..... 641,700 628,900 567,000 15,510,000 14,696,000 10,134,000 
| Machinery. ......- 799,900 766,600 684,900 17,789,000 16,842,000 13,152,000 
Transportation equipment.| 4%27,100 470,500 418,100 11,310,000 12,325,000 9,003,000 
Railroad repair shops . 253,600 254,500 268,500 6,659,000 6,€46,000 6,185,000 
Nonferrous metals . 245,600 231,700 213,100 5,196,000 4,742,000 3,972,000 
) SS 6 e-0 ee wes 522,600 507,900 452,800 8,724,000 8,224,000 6,279,000 
] Stone, clay, and glass. . 195,500 195,800 185,300 3,747,000 3,631,000 3,081,000 
| Nondurable-goods groups: |3,918,200 |3,803,300 |3,570,500 77,852,000 74,490,000 66,283,000 
Temtites +. + « « «= - - {1,562,600 |1,513,700 |1,191,100 26,798,000 24,992,000 18,214,000 
6 aa aw 287,900 291,500 277,200 5,365,000 5,708,000 4,834,000 
oods 779,500 734,200 849,700 15,993,000 15,203,000 16,661,000 
| Tobacco . . «2c cece e 81,500 80,100 89,500 1,099,000 1,037,000 1,119,000 
Faper and printing 515,700 509,300 506,100 12,799,000 12,338,000 11,937,000 
Chemicals ... 368,600 359,300 361,800 8,244,000 8,074,000 7,479,000 
WF 2c eke ee eu 6 108,900 106,200 107,000 2,386,000 2,230,000 1,946,000 
nelessified . «ess 213,500 209,000 188,100 5,168,000 4,908,000 4,093,000 


t Industry affected by textile strike in September 10994. 
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larger than in September of last year. foodstuffs and $20,000 in tobacco. In the 
In the durable-goods industries the pay- remaining nondurable-goods groups of indus- 
roll increase is estimated at $17,100,000, tries the weekly wage income the workers 
anc in the mnondurable-goods industries at employed advanced $8,600,000 in textiles, 
$11,600,000. $860,000 in paper and printing, $765,000 in 
chemicals, $530,900 in leather, $440,000 in 
All durable- goods industries had rubber, and $1,075,000 in the unclassified 

larger weekly pay rolls this September than group. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES Hou 
' 
For every 1,000 persons employed dur- For every $100 paid out on the aver. | 
ing 1923-25, 836 persons had jobs in Septem- age in weekly wages during 1923-25, workers 
ber 1935, as against 818 in the previous received $72.10 in September, compared wit} 
month and 759 in September 1934. This is $69.60 in August and $58 in September 1934, 
= wee 
$2! 
EMPLOYMENT AND Pay ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES : 
| Index 3 YEAR AVERAGE 1923-25=100 Index 2: 
Murmbers Numbers | li 
/50 150 | 
| ] 
125 125 | erag: 
sali 
100% jo 
EMPLOYMENT | 
; — 
73 a a! Ral | 
a Si | 
Pay ROLLS- = 
90 50 | 
- 
25 | 25 Be 
Bu 
Ce 
o | Cc 
i919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 193) 1932 1933 1934 1935 ry 
| a4 
| Ic 
US. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS aed Sy 
Su 
shown by the employment index of the Bureau This is shown by the pay-roll index which 
of Labor Statistics which was 83.6 in Sep- was 72.1 in September and 69.6 in August of 
tember and 81.8 in August 1935, 75.9 in Sep- this year, 58 in September a year ago, an¢ 
tember 1934, and 100 in 1923-25. 100 in 1923-25. selec 
dustr 





© Week 


HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 3 
Employment in manufacturing indus- In the five selected durable-goods : 
tries in September 1935 averaged 374 hours, industries the average weekly hours ant i 
approximately 1 hour per week more than in hourly and weekly earnings in September 1935 7 
August and over 4 hours per week more than were -- Hour 
in September a year ago. Earnings per hour Weekly hours: 8 
averaged 564 cents in September, 57 cents in 40.0 in sawmills & 
August of this year, and 56 cents in Septem- 38.5 in foundries and machine shops S 
ber 1934. Weekly earnings this September 37.5 in brick manufacturing ‘ 
averaged $21.15, as compared with $20.85 in 36.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 3 
August and $18.55 in September 1934. 34.0 in automobiles 








aver- 
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d witt 
1934, 


22 


(50 | 
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50 | 


25 





goods 


r 1935 


mills 


Hourly earnings (in cents): 
in automobiles 

in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
in foundries and machine shops 

in sawmills 


-5 in brick manufacturing 
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Weekly earnings: 

60 in automobiles 
. 80 
.10 
.65 
16.85 


oc 


in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
in foundries and machine shops 
in sawmills 
in brick manufacturing 


Average weekly hours of work and av- 


_ 
on 
' 


Weekly earnings: 

$28.65 in petroleum refining 

26.80 in tires and inner tubes 

23.40 in slaughtering and meat packing 

21.15 in paper and pulp 

13.15 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
Employment in slaughtering and meat 
packing averaged approximately 2 hours per 
week less this September than in September 
1934. In the industries em- 
ployment averaged more hours per week. The 
increases ranged from 1 hour in cotton-goods 
12 hours in blast furnaces 


remaining nine 


manufacturing to 






























































erage hourly and weekly earnings in the five and rolling mills. 
EARNINGS AND HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRIES MANUFACTURING FOOD PRODUCTS 
anes HOURS OF WORK HOURLY EARNINGS WEEKLY EARNINGS 
SEPTEMBER | AUGUST | SEPTEMBER | SEPTEMBER] AUGUST| SEPTEMBER|SEPTEMBER| AUGUST | SEPTEMBER 
1935 1935 1934 1935 1935 1934 1935 1935 1934 
Cents Cents Cents 
Baking . 41.5 39.5 40.5 63.5 54.0 54.0 $22.25 | $21.5 $22.05 
Beverages ..... | 89.5 41.5 88.0 76.5 77.0 75.0 80.00 $1.90 28.70 
Bitter «ccccceccsch 4640 47.0 44.0 44.0 42.5 48.5 21.10 20.80 20.35 
Canning and preserving} 387.0 38.0 24.5 5.0 88.0 86.0 12.70 14.15 12.65 
Confectionery ....| 42.0 85.5 27.0 42.5 45.0 42.0 17.78 15.60 15.980 
Flour «ee. 42.5 89.5 89.5 54.5 54.0 55.5 22.30 21.40 21.90 
Ice cream 2.2 2 ce of 46.8 47.0 45.0 54.0 68.5 §3.5 25. 45 25.26 24.30 
Sugar, beet .....| 46.5 43.5 42.5 51.0 51.0 48.5 28. 45 21.95 20.30 
Sugar refining, cane .| 89.0 87.5 87.5 60.5 59.0 §§.5 23.60 22.385 ee 
selected representative nondurable-goods in- Workers employed in brick manufactur- 
dustries in September 1935 were -- ing and in foundries and machine shops aver- 
aged slightly lower earnings per hour in 
Weekly hours: ; 
September 1935 than in September 1934. In 
41.0 in slaughtering and meat packing : ; : 
39.5 in paper and pulp the remaining eight industries earnings ad- 
58.8 tm petrelees rofinine vanced from about &@ oom per nour in cotton- 
50.0 in eetbenconte menefecturine goods to 6# cents in tires and inner tubes. 
siete thik Senin Geen Gadbieee All the 10 selected industries re- 
ported higher weekly earnings for their 
Hourly earnings (in cents): workers in September 1935 than in September 
84.5 in tires and inner tubes 1934. The increases varied in amounts from 
61.0 in petroleum refining 65 cents per week for workers employed in 
56.5 in slaughtering and meat packing Slaughtering and meat packing and cotton- 
53.5 in paper and pulp goods manufacturing to $8.25 for blast fur- 
37.5 in cotton-goods manufacturing nace and rolling-mill workers. 
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EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, WAGES, AND HOURS IN SELECTED NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 








Unit 
mont 
seawater “ae AUGUST SEPTEMBER rupustay SEPTEMBER AUGUST SEPTEMBER agai 
935 1935% 1934 1935* 1935% 1934 
Mont 
RETAIL TRADE HOTELS bear 
Employment...... 2,198,500 8,046,600 8, 200,900 Employment...... 226,000 284,800 282,809 | Wit! 
Weekly pay roll. $57,228,000 $54, 366,000 $55,610,000 Weekly pay roll. $8,119,000 065,000 $8,015,000 al 
Weekly hours.... 42.6 42 40 Weekly hours.... 47.5 48 47 $20 
Hourly earnings. $0.52 $0.52 $0.51 Hourly earnings. 2 $0.27 $0. 28 
Weekly earnings. $20. 40 $20 . 40 $19.85 Weekly earnings. $18. 40 $13.3 $12.10 
WHOLESALE TRADE POWER and LIGHT 
Employment...... 1, 848, 400 1,328,900 1,240,200 | Employment...... 274,00 274, 200 274, 600 
Weekly pay roll. $88,900,000 $87,511,000 $86,816,000 Weekly pay roll. $7,899,000 $7,747,000 $7,588,000 
Weekly hours.... 42 41.5 40.5 Weekly hours.... 3 8) 22.5 37 
Hourly earnings. $0.65 $0. 65 $0.64 Hourly earnings. $0.80 $0.75 $0.80 
Weekly earnings. $27. 55 $26. 95 $26.35 Weekly earnings. $81.05 $20.76 $28. 25 stee 
duri 
STEAM RAILROADS ELECTRIC RAILROADS off se 
Employment...... 996,700 999,100 1,006, 400 Employment...... 189, €00 190 , 100 198, €00 omot 
Weekly pay roll. $81,581,000 $80,182,000 $20,128,500 Weekly pay roll. $5,478,000 $5,418,000 $5, 38€,000 +080 
Weekly earnings. $31.90 $20. 20 $28.95 Weekly earnings. $28. €0 $28. 380 $27 . 45 tembe 
thar 
BITUMINOUS COAL LAUNDRIES 
Employment...... £528, 200 826, 700 258,700 Employment...... 198, 600 196, 400 192, 200 pb 
Weekly pay roll. $6,677,000 $5,068,000 $5,682,000 Weekly pay roll. $2,988,000 $&,045,000 $2,900,000 
Weekly hours.... 27 22 28.5 Weekly hours.... 40.5 41.5 28. 5 
Hourly earnings. $0.72 $0.74 $0.72 Hourly earnings. $0.27 $0. 26 $0. 88 
Weekly earnings. $20. 10 $15.95 $17.00 Weekly earnings. $15. 60 $15. 55 $15.08 ae 
TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH DYEING & CLEANING 
Employment...... 277, 00 277 , 800 880 ,000 Employment...... 48 ,500 4€ ,800 47, 200 y 
Weekly pay roll. $10,729,000 $10,917,000 $10, 440,000 Weekly pay roll. $21, 000 $850 , 000 $861, 000 
Weekly hours.... 38 28.5 38.5 Weekly hours.... 42.5 41.5 41 
Hourly earnings. $0.76 $0.76 $0.78 Hourly earnings. $0. 44 $0. 42 %. 45 J 
Weekly earnings. $27.90 $28.40 $26.95 Weekly earnings. $18.80 $18.00 $18. 15 | 
| 
* Preliminary = Revised 3 
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BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN SEPTEMBER 1935 


AGRICULTURE 


farmers the first 9 months of 1935 total | 


estimated at $4,710,000 


Cash income of For 





Farm Income. 


nan 
o's | 





from all sources in September 1935 was esti- farm income was 
mated by the Department of Agriculture at compared with a total cash income of about | LP 
$692,000,000, as compared with $592,000,000 $4,453,000,00C for the first 9 months of] 


in August and $699,000,000 in September 1934 last year. 
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Farm Wages. Farm laborers in the Daily wages of farm workers without 
| United States as a whole earned $20.55 per board ranged from 70 cents in South Carolina 
} month with board on October 1, 1935, as to $2.50 in California and Massachusetts. 
— against $18.65 per month on October 1, 1934, The average for all States was $1.50, or 15 
Monthly earnings for farm workers’ without cents higher than in October 1934. The 
board averaged $30.40 this fall, as compared daily wage for farm laborers with board av- 
22.200 with $27.85 a year ago. During the 5-year eraged $1.10 on October 1, 1935 This is an 
ce, OV 
15,000 period, 1910-14, their earnings averaged increase of 10 cents per day over the wage 
We VV 
47 $20.40 a month with board and $29.10 without. they received with board in October 1934. 
$0. 28 
$12.10 
o 
74, 600 
eB 006 INDUSTRY AND TRADE 
$0.80 Increased production of iron and The Federal Reserve Board's adjusted 
$20, 25 steel, lumber, cotton, and silk textiles index of industrial production was 8&8 in 
during the month of September was partly September, as against 87 in the previous 
offset by declines in the production of au- month and 71 in September a year ago. In- 
98, €00 tomobiles and woolen textiles. Freight car dustrial production this September was thus 
6, 000 loadings and department store sales in Sep- slightly more than 1 percent higher than in 
GOT | 45 tember increased by amounts somewhat larger August, and nearly 23 percent higher than in 
than is usual for this season of the year. Septemter 1934. 
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BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL BAROMETERS 


Automobiles. Due to early introduc- 1,830 million kilowatt hours per week -- 


tion of new models, production of automo- million kilowatt hours per week more than ir 





biles in September fell to 89,600 units -- August and 213 million kilowatt hours per! of , 
150,000 cars less than in August, and 80,0C0 week more than in September 1934. unche 
Pe See Se 25 peer Sae8. Railroad Freight Car Loadings. Class ene? 

Bituminous Coal. Output of bitumi- I railroads averaged 660,000 freight cars Ses 
nous coal in September 1935 is estimated at loaded per week during September 1935 -. vee 
24,900,000 tons -- 1,200,000 tons less than 37,000 per week more than in the previous 
in the previous month and 2,900,000 tons month and 35,000 per week more than ir Ir 
less than in September a year ago. September a year ago. 

Building Permits. The total value of Retail Trade. Sales of two large L 
building permits issued in September 1935 in mail order houses in September 1935 was es- 
770 identical cities was estimated by the timated at $59,500,000 +- $7,1C0,000 or s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics at $74,5&50,00C. than in August and $6,500,000 more thar i: 

It was $14,000,000 smaller than in August September 1934. I 
but nearly twice as large as in September : ; HI 
Steel. Total production of steel in- 
1934. Declines in building permits are za m ca ee 
gots in September 1935 was 2,830,000 tons -- 
usual for this season of the year. Rtn odes! ; ; 
89,000 tons less than in the previous month 

Electric Power. Production of elec- but more than twice as much as in September 

tric power in September 1935 is estimated at a year ago. IL 
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FEDERAL GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF IN SEPTEMBER 1935 noe 


Public Works. Approximately 345,C)0 Emergency Relief Work. Approximate- 
persons had jobs in P.W.A. construction work ly 847,C0O0O workers received work relief fro 
during September 1935. Their total monthly the Federal Emergency Relief Administratio 
wage income was estimated at $23,000,C0C. during September. Their total pay roll wa: 
The decrease in the number of persons em- estimated at $22,000,000. 


ployed on P.W.A. jobs was rought about by 


: Works Progress Administration. Dur- 
the completion of several road-building 


ing the month ending September 15 the Work: 


projects. : 
Progress Administration provided jobs 


Emergency Conservation Work. Due to 349,CCO persons. Their earnings for the 
the end of an enrollment period the number month amounted to approximately $15,5C0, 00C 
of persons employed by the Civilian Conser- Emergency Relief. Preliminary re 
vation Corps decreased by 55,000 from the ports to the Federal Emergency Relief Admin 
previous month. During September the total istration from 142 cities indicate that th 
enrollment was estimated at 460,000. Ir. ad- number of cases receiving emergency relie 
dition there were 74,000 persons employed as declined from 1,913,C00 in August to approx: 
reserve officers, educational advisers, and imately 1,848,000 in September. This is 
on the supervisory and technical staff. The drop of 3.4 percent. Expenditures decline 
total Civilian Conservation Corps pay roll 13.3 percent, from $60,500,000 in August te 


in September was estimated at $24,400,000. $52,500,000 in September. 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO Prices IN SEPTEMBER 1935 





























Wholesale Prices. The general level 82.7 in September and 60.5 in August 

of wholesale prices in September remainrec year, as compared with 77.6 in September 1934 
unchanged from the previous month. It was and 100 in 1926. In other words, commodi- 
nearly 4 percent higher than the price level ties purchased at wholesale for $10C in 
n September a year ago. The Bureau of Labor cost $80.70 in September 1935, $80.50 
Statistics index of wholesale prices was gust 1935, and $77.60 in September 1934. 

[| 

| 

| INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 

TEM 1926 SEPTEMBER SEPTEMBER INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (—) 

1935 1934 SEPTEMBER 1934 TO SEPTEMBER 1935 

L 

} Index Index Index Percent 

| All commodities ..... ‘a 00 80.7 77.6 + 8.9 

| Farm products .....-. « «| 200 79.5 78.4 + 6.3 

| Rew MRCOriais « »« 2 « ss oom 100 77.8 73. + 4.6 

| Semimanufactured articles . ..| 100 74.4 ; ft + 8.6 

| Finished products... «tt 300 88.1 ee | + 3.8 

L 








tail price of 42 food items in 51 cities August, 72.6 in September 1934, a 
scattered throughout the United States was 1926. This means that for every 

1.2 percent higher in September 1935 than in worth of foodstuffs bought in retai 

August. It was 8.3 percent higher than in in 192€, consumers paid approxim 
September a year ago. The Bureau of Labor cents in September, as against 

Statistics index of retail food prices in in August and 728 cents in September 1934. 


Retail Food Prices. 


The average re- 


September 1935 was 76.6, 


as agains 


. 77.9 


100 


na 


dollar's 
1 markets 
ately 788 
77s 








AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES FOR THE COUNTRY AS A WHOLE 





1TEM 


RETAIL PRICE 





SEPTEMBER 1935 


SEPTEMBER 1934 





Bread, pound. . 

Butter, pound .. 
Milk, quart ... 
Eggs, dozen ... 
Potatoes, pound 

Lard, pound .. 

Pork chops, pound 
Round steak, pound 
Sugar, pound... 
Coffee, pound .. 
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INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (—) 
SEPTEMBER 1934 TO SEPTEMBER 1935 
Cents Percent 
6.2 » 3 
Pe - a€ 
a | + -2 
4.9 + 14.1 
4 - 19.0 
7.6 + 62.1 
8.5 + 27.9 
5.9 + 19.2 
2 + 3.5 
2.9 - 10.4 
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THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 











IN 
QUESTIONS ano ANSWERS wie 
arc Ff 
|The recent convention of the American Federation of Labor created unior 
considerable interest in the work of thts important labor organization. dustr 
A brief description of its history and structure 1s therefore presented sts 
below. | p incus 
he c 
1. WHEN WAS THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR ORGANIZED? belor 
of or 
The American Federation of Labor was since 1681, became affiliated with this ne} 20Mt 
. : roumbhe 
organized in 1886 as a federation of nation- organization. As a result of this mergerf "¥"** 
al and international unions. During the same the origin of the American Federation of| % 
year the Federation of Organized Trades and Labor is generally dated fron 1881. 
Labor Unions, which had beer in existerce | ae 
2. HOW LARGE 1S THE MEMBERSHIP OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR? ' 
The report of the Executive Council reported a membership of 4,0€0,00C. This wa: 
of the American Federation of Labor showed the largest membership in its history. 
: , are © 
that the total membership of its affiliated 
unions in 1935 was 3,045,0COQ. At the time of After a sharp decline in 1921-22 the *"**’ 
its organization in 1881 the total member- membership of the American Federatior 
ship was estimated at £0,000. By 1902 it Lator remained relatively constant, averagin) ~~ ~~ 
; aAnA A aie. tne , » 1988 nAAr Owe Ve 
had grown to slightly more than 1,000,000. close to 3,000,C0O0. It fell to 2,125,00C 
In 1920 the American Federation of Labor 1933, but increased to 2,€10,0CO in 1934. oe 
“ ict 
3. WHAT IS THE STRUCTURE OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR? is 
The American Federation of Labor is made up of 109 national and internationa: 
an organization of unions. No individual can unions, 4 departments, 49 State federation: 
be directly affiliated with it. In 193&, ac- of labor, 730 city central bodies, and 1,35 
cording to the report of its Executive Coun- local trade and federal lator unions. the 
cil, the American Federation of Labor was nual 
4. WHAT IS THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN A NATIONAL UNION AND THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR? or to 
ae ; It det 
In order to become affiliated each of this charter national and internationa 
national or international union must obtain unions are free to have their own constitu 
an American Federation of Labor charter. tions anc to adopt rules and regulation} &. ARE 
This charter defines the jurisdiction of the governing their memtership, such as the col: 
union, that is, the field of its organiza- lection of dues, organization of locals}, 

‘ : labor 
tion activity and the type or group of work- conduct of strikes, payment of mutual ar he 
ers it may organize. Within the limitations strike benefits, etc. r. 

these 

















atte 
5. ARE ALL NATIONAL AND 
No. Some unions organize workers te- 
longing to a single craft or occupation, 
sucl carpenters, bricklayers, engravers, 
ang printers. This type of organization is 
called a craft union. The members of craft 
unions need not all be employed in one in- 
dustry. For instance, members in the machin- 
ists’ union are employed in the automobile 
} industry, on railroads, in garages, in power 
olants, and in other industries. Similarly, 
the carpenters employed in these industries 
long to the carpenters’ union. This type 
of organizatiorn is often also called a hori- 
is res} zont union, because it cuts across a large 
mercer umber of industries but does not include 
eon « all the workers in any of these industries. 
Other unions have charters which per- 
; mit them to organize all the workers "in and 
atout a given industry. For instance, the 
! 
6. WHAT ARE LOCAL TRADE 
lis wea 
In contrast to local unions, whict 
| are organized ard chartered by national or 
122 4 international unions, local trade and federal 
on labor unions are organized and chartered 
was is directly by the American Federation of Labor. 
000 i kowever, the American Federation of Lator 
134. is authorized to organize local trade and 
feder unions only in trades and industries 
which are not included within the jurisdic- 
tion of national or international unions. 
7. WHO DETERMINES THE POLICIES OF THE 
rations 
1 1,3: The principal policy-making tbody of 
the American Federation of Labor is the ar- 
ual convention of the delegates represent- 
ing the affiliated organizations. The cor- 
vention has the power to grant new charters 
ABOR? | cr to suspend charters of affiliated bodies. 
. determines the activities of the Americar 
atione 
nSt itu 
lation} 8. ARE ALL LABOR UNIONS IN THE UNITED 
he col , st - ; : Pere 
lal No. There are a number of independent 
ages 4a00r unions which are not affiliated with 
— the American Federation of Labor. Among 


these are the 


everal 


several railroad brotherhoods, 


organizations in the government 


INTERNATIONAL UNIONS ORGANIZED ON THE 


SAME BASIS? 


United Mine Workers of America not only in- 
directly 
but 


en- 


its membership workers 
the 


machinists, 


cludes in 
of 
carpenters, 
er 
and about" a 


engaged in process mining coal, 


also stationary 
workers 
This 


industrial 


gineers, ard other ups of em- 


ployed "in mine. type of 


known as ar or 
It 
a complete 
it 


irrespective 


organization is 
industrial 


It 


vertical union. is called 


because it covers industry. is 


he workers 


+ 
v 


~ 


| 
ada 


of 


vertical because embraces 


that 


t 


industry their c 


some unions have 


entire irdustry but 
of organization 


These 


be 


semi-industrial unions. 


Local trace unions are composed of 
members of the same occupation. Federal 
labor unions, as a rule, include members of 
different occupations employed in any one 
industry. Charters have recently been frant- 
ed to a large number of federal unions 
in mass-production industries, such as auto- 
mobiles, rubber, cement, aluminum, radio, 
and lumber. 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR? 

Federatior of Labor throug! resolutions 
adcptecd by the celegates. The convention 
elects the officers of the Americar Federa- 
tion of Labor, who are empowered to carry on 
its affairs during the year between convenr- 
tions. 


STATES AFFILIATED WITH THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR? 


service, and a number of smaller unions. 
The total membership of these independent 
lator unions is estimated at approximately 
1,000,909 workers. 





MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


The Monthly Labo Review, islation, wages and hours, employ- 


r 
published each month by the Pureau ment, prices, etc. It also con- 


e 
of Labor Statistics of the U. &. tains each month special articles 
Department of Labor, gives in much on labor and working conditions ir 
greater detail than is possible he United States and other coun- 
in the Labor Information Bulletin ries. The November 193£ issue 
current information on labor le¢- covers such topics as -- 

Salaries and working conditions of fire-department employees, 
Union wage scales in the building trades, 1934 and i935 
Massachusetts and Alabama unemployment-insurance laws 
Placing handicapped workers in Chicago 

Labor provisions in trade-practice agreements 

Federal aid to housing in i935 

Recent activities of the C.C.C. 

Art and the leisure time of workers 

The American Federation of Labor Convention at Atlantic City 
Second National Conference on Labor Legislation 

Collective agreement in men's clothing industry of New York 
Ladies* garment workers’ agreements 

Labor policies of the Tennessee Valley Authority 


The subscription price of other countries. Orders should be 


ko 


the Monthly Labor Review is $3.50 sent direct to the Superintendent 


r 
per year in the United States, of Documents, Government Printing 
Canada, and Mexico, and $4.75 in Office, Washington, D. C. 
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